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"Naval Occastons” 


ol eiiiiins of the Royal Navy is to remain seated when drinking the Royal 
Toast. So far from implying any disrespect, this privilege is a reminder of 
the days of the old wooden walls where quarters were frequently so cramped 
that officers and men could not stand up without bumping their heads! 


The quarters are vastly improved today but the jealously guarded privilege 


remains. 


Schweppes 


Table Waters 


famous since I 790 


* Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes quality will return, 
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F.-M. MONTGOMERY HAS AN AUTOGRAPH BOOK! THE KING OF DENMARK IS SEEN ADDING HIS SIGNATURE DURING THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S RECENT VISIT TO COPENHAGEN. ¢ 
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IELD-MARSHAL MONT. 
GOMERY'S first public 
appearance after his triumph 
in receiving the surrender of 
the whole of the enemy's 
forces in North-West Ger- 
many, Holland and Denmark, 
was his visit to Copenhagen 
at the invitation of the Danish 
Government on May 12. The 
whole of the Danish Cabinet, 
headed by the Prime Minister, 
Hr. Buhl, was at the airport 
to receive him and to express 
their country’s thanks for 
its liberation from the Nazi 
reign. After paying a warm 
tribute to the Danish resist- 
ance movement, which he 
described as ‘second to 
none,"’ Montgomery’ drove 
for six miles through «the 
beflagged streets of the capital 
between crowded ranks of 
civilians wildly cheering their 


Afterwards, the 
[Continued on right. 


liberator. 


‘MONTY "’ ENJOYING A REST IN THE SURREY GARDEN OF HIS FRIENDS MAJOR AND MRS. T. REYNOLDS. 


MAJOR REYNOLDS HAD CHARGE OF THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S SON, DAVID, UNTIL HE ENTERED WINCHESTER 


Continued .| 

Field-Marshal lunched with 
the King and Queen of Den- 
mark at Amalienborg Castle, 
where King Christian is seen 
signing his 
graph book 
F.-M. Montgomery 
in London by air and visited 
old friends at the War 
Office, outside which a crowd 
gathered to cheer him on his 
departure. He subsequently 
went for a brief rest to the 
Hindhead home of his old 
friends Major and Mrs. T 
Reynolds, where our photo 
grapher found him, in unaccus 


visitor's auto- 
Two days later, 


arrived 


tomed civilian clothes, with 
his host and hostess in the 
peaceful surroundings of an 
English garden. Major Rey 
nolds, who is the headmaster 
of Amesbury School, had 
charge of “ Monty's 
David, 
entered Winchester 


before the 
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HE War in the West is over ; and when we have 
finished with a bestial Japan, we shall have 

had our fill of wars. We shall want no more. We 
in this country never did want, war. It is an insane, 
cruel, evil business, and when it is over and we can 
relax a little and unset our teeth, we can see clearly 
enough just how vile it is. The danger is lest in our 
just reaction against its vileness 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and uncharitableness. The statesman or journalist 
who vents his own or the popular spleen by showering 
needless incivility on some other nation or its leaders 
may be unwittingly making more shells and bombs 
than the busiest armament manufacturer. He is 
sowing the whirlwind. which others will reap on the 
bloody battlefields and in the blitzed cities of 


field, we have unreservedly and habitually black- 
guarded those groups and their leaders, national 
and ideological, who have been aligned at any time 
against us. What was right in time of war will cease 
to be right in time of peace. The war, at least in 
Europe, has been won; if we do not want to sow 
the seeds of another and still worse one, we shall 

have to unlearn the easy and 





and our own sufferings we should 
again fall into the fatal belief 
that war can be outlawed and 
made impossible by machinery, 


4 ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MAY 24, 


“THE DEPARTURE OF THE ‘EREBUS’ AND ‘TERROR’ ON THE ARCTIC 


1845. 


}) fatal habit of mass hatred and 
abuse. We have got, however 
hard it may seem, to try to 


EXPEDITION.” ‘ ‘ 
be as fair and courteous in our 





and that everything — safety, 
honour, friends—should be 
sacrificed to such machinery. 
Our thinking so in the years 
between 1919 and 1939 all but 
cost us our country and the 
world its liberties. 

War cannot be outlawed by 
machinery; man cannot be 
protected from injustice and 
oppression by the letter of the 
law alone. Law and its sanctions 
depend in free communities on 
public opinion ; they derive their 
force not from the policeman’s 
baton, but from the fact that 
nine citizens out of ten or 
ninety-nine out of a hundred 
wish to see the law preserved 
and the King’s Peace kept. 
Without that active wish, the 
policeman and magistrate would 
be powerless and the law of 
the land a_ mere figment, 
like the law of nations before 
the war. 

Wars arise because human 
beings have’ conflicting or 


seemingly conflicting interests eH 
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relations with other groups and 
nations (even when they dis- 
agree with us) as we are with our 
next-door neighbours. Only in 
this way shall we ever achieve 
or preserve neighbourly relations 
with them. Nothing is so pro- 
vocative and productive of anger 
as an unjust accusation : nothing 
easier to make for a man who 
allows himself the luxury of 
intemperate speech or writing. 
Some conscience and restraint 
in what we say about our 
fellow human beings in their 
aggregate capacities has become 
a public duty. 

Of recent years a cult has 
sprung up in the _ civilised 
world that makes a vifiue of 
toughness. This was a natural and 
at first proper reaction’ against 
the softness begotten of our 
peacetime materialistic society. 
In war, real toughness — or 
capacity for endurance and suffer- 
ing—is the first of all virtues. 
But in other quarters ‘“ tough- 
ness’’ has become a synonym 





and cannot agree. Such clashes 
between them occur not only 
in their private but in their 


H.M.S. “ EREBUS”’ AND “ TERROR.” 








aggregate and national capaci- 
ties. Many worthy men, in 
their repugnance to international 
war, have denounced the nation 
itself; since, they argue, the 
aggregate organisation or nation 
has produced such disastrous 
conflicts, the aggregate organisa- 
tion or nation must itself be 
abolished. But this, however 
natural and understandable, is 
absurd. It is _ like, because 
man is quarrelsome, wishing to 
abolish man himself. Men are 
not likely to become any more 
peaceful through destroying such 
corporate and peaceable links 
as already exist between them 
and reducing them to _ their 
elementary brutal and warring 
parts. The nation, like the family 








and the village, is a necessary 











for brutal and barbaric rude- 
-ness, for habitual unrestraint 
in temper and for boorish in- 
sensitivity to the feelings of 
others. Good manners, rightly 
considered, are not just an out- 
ward veneer—a symbol of effete 
and dying class distinctions—but 
a man’s passport to the hearts of 
other men. Courtesy opens 
closed doors, and the world at 
the present moment is full of 
closed doors. Moreover, the habit 
of courteous bearing, provided 
it is based on a sincere desire to 
please and be fair to others, is 
apt to create an interior charity 
in those who practise it. The 
fair outward mask gradually 
fashions to a gentler and kinder 
form the features beneath it. 
Manners, said old William of 
Wykeham, makyth Man. -We 
are creatures of habit, and 
good habits may create good 





step in the conquest of human 


= men. 


anarchy. The King’s Peace is THE CABIN “ EREBUS” OCCUPIED “CAPTAIN SIR JOHN FRANKLIN,  K.C.H., A. code of international 
a microcosm of the world’s BY SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION.” i f ~ nae 
peace The recently published account of a series of flights over the geographical and magnetic North Pole now being 8 a, S muy 2 

, . undertaken by an expedition from the Empire Air Navigation Shook of R.A.F. Flying Training Command, adds tween statesman and statesman 


To eliminate war, two things 
above all else are necessary. 
The first is to reduce the im 
causes of friction between formance, sad 
men and _ nations — political, 
economic and ideological. The 
second —and this is perhaps 
the harder, and more im- 








interest to the details of 


aircraft “ Aries” and commanded by 
posed by Polar flying; to examine the behaviour of various instruments; and to 
magnetic and meteorological data. The purpose of the hundred-years- 
enterprise of its class—was an attempt “to penetrate the icy fastness of the North, a circumnavigate 
Sir John Franklin, who had already undertaken 
“Round the outside of both vessels is a projection as far 

» except at the bows, 
thick. The 


The expedition was under the command of 
the North. As to the “Erebus” and “ Terror” themselves : 
as the shrouds, inclosing the chains as a pi 
hes form an angle. 


provided with the most approved Archimedean screw propellers. 


ir te de f an expedition to the Arctic, arranged by the Admiralty and undertaken by the sloops 
Erebus” and “Terror” a century ago. The objects of the present expedition, carried out in the Lancaster 
ing-Commander D. C. McKinley, are to study navigation in the conditions 

collect engine handling, per- 

expedition—the fifty-eighth 
America.” 


three such voyages to 


rotection against the ice: it is flat on the surface, 
vessel is double, and the bows are a mass of timber about 8 ft. 


and propagandist and propa- 
gandist, is perhaps the most 
crying of all the present public 
needs of the world. If we want 
an earth governed by love and 
justice, we must first learn to 
ships are speak the language of love and 
eo justice. Evil communications 











portant of the two—is to teach 

human beings, in the national aggregate as well as 
in their personal capacities, to refrain from anger, 
malice, intemperance of thought and speech, and 
violence, Self-restraint on the part of peoples and 
nations in their dealings with one another will do 
far more to establish a peaceful and secure world 
than high-sounding declamations and legal instru- 
ments. Good-will and peace are one and indivisible. 
The main causes of war are human passion, hatred, 


the future. That indeed was Hitler’s supreme 
crime: not that he prepared for war, but that 
he consistently preached hatred. Everything that 
followed arose from that prime wickedness. 

During the past decade, with its strains’ and 
fearful conflicts, we have all to a greater or less degree 
fallen unavoidably into a habit of mass vilification. 
However rightly, in the light of the terrible facts we 
had to face and the wickedness of our foes in the 


corrupt good-manners, and the 
reverse is also true. To speak a little kinder of those 
who disagree with us or thwart our purposes, and to 
endeavour to think the kinder too: here is a simple 
if dificult target for all of us, and most of all for 
those whose word is carried far by the magic of the 
printing-press or radio. If we would but try, and 
go on trying, I am convinced that we should be 
astonished by the easing of international strains 
that would follow. 
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OKINAWA ISLAND, THE “KEY TO JAPAN,” WHOSE CAPITAL, NAHA, HAS FALLEN. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEciAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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THE TOTAL LENGTH 
OKINAWA ISLAND 


S$ ABOUT 65 MILES 











A PICTORIAL MAP OF OKINAWA, VITAL BASE FOR AIR WAR ON JAPAN. (INSET) ITS STRATEGIC SITUATION. 
Naha, was reported-to have fallen to General Buckner's soldiers and marines, who 


landed on Okinawa, in the Ryukyu Islands, on April 1, after previously capturing stemmed the bloodiest enemy counter-attack of the whole campaign, vainly launched 


islands in the Kerama group to the west. Okinawa, a vital stepping-stone in the to avert defeat. The battle for Okinawa is vital, the most vital, so far, in the 
Pacific, for the Allies and for Japan, hence her desperate resistance. In attacks on 


Allied advance to Japan herself, lies only 325 miles south-west of Kyushu, and from 

its air bases all Japan is vulnerable from the air. The conquest of this long and the other Ryukyus the British Pacific Fleet is playing an important part. A number 
narrow island has not been an easy job for the U.S. troops, for large Japanese forces of our warships have taken blows from Jap suicide aeroplanes, and more than once 
defended it from rocky heights and fighting from caves, but on May 17 its capital, Admiral Nimitz, usually sparing in his praise, has complimented the British task force, 


In the largest Pacific amphibious operation to date, men of the U.S. Tenth Army 
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POSTSCRIPTS TO WAR: SIDELIGHTS ON THE UNSHACKLING OF A CONTINENT. 
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GERMAN DESTROYERS, FLYING THE WHITE SBNSIGN, ARRIVING IN KIEL 2 a 
HARBOUR PACKED TO OVERFLOWING WITH GERMAN ARMY PRISONERS, f ¢ 
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THE GERMAN 6000-TON CRUISER 
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*“KOLN’”’ RESTING ON THE BOTTOM OF A _ DOCK: 


PART OF THE SCENE OF BOMB DEVASTATION FOUND AT WILHELMSHAVEN. 
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\ DRAMATIC PICTURE OF SUSPECTED DUTCH COLLABORATIONISTS ON THE POINT 
OF BEING ARRESTED BY OFFICIALS OF HOLLAND’S RESISTANCE MOVEMENT. Z 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY (LEFT) STANDING WITH BOWED HEAD AT THE FUNERAL ; 
OF MAJOR CHARLES SWEENY, M.C,, ONE OF HIS TEAM OF LIAISON OFFICERS, KILLED ) 

IN A CAR ACCIDENT AFTER THE GERMAN SURRENDER, & 
[hese pictures of war's aftermatn in recentiy-liberated Europe reflect various aspects 
of a Continental scene from which the shadow of the German aggressor has been 
lifted. From Germany itself come pictures of enemy warships being used, under the 
White Ensign, to carry enemy troops into captivity; of the crippled and sunken 
German cruiser ‘' Kéln"’ lying in the midst of the devastation of the dock area of 
Wilhelmshaven; and, in contrast, of a British victory parade in another famous 
erman p where the parade and march-past of the StIst High 


| f the Division A ther 


e massed pipes and dru 


Bremerhaven, 


anders wa er ed by 
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/ THE LAST SHOTS OF THE WAR IN EUROPE INCLUDED THIS NAVAL BOMBING OF 
% 2 SHIPPING AT KILBOTN, NEAR NARVIK, NORWAY, ON MAY 4, 








SALUTING-BASE AT A_ VICTORY 


TROOPS OF THE BLACK WATCH MARCHING PAST THE 
PARADE OF THE 5IST HIGHLAND DIVISION AT BREMERHAVEN ON MAY 12, THE SALUTE 
WAS TAKEN BY LIEUT,.-GENERAL B. H. HORROCKS, XXXTH CORPS COMMANDER. 
aspect of liberation, the long-delayed meting-out of justice to collaborators, can have 
produced few more dramatic portrayals than our picture of Dutch suspects on the 
point of being arrested." The photograph was taken during a round-up by Holland's 
resistance movement after the country’s unshackling from German chains. The 
bombing of shipping near Narvik represents the last offensive operation of the war 


against Germany by the Royal Navy One of the war's ironic tragedies is echoed 
in the picture of the funeral of Major Charles weeny t whose memory 
Field-Marshal Montgomery pai a warm tribute The Times on May 15 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: PLACES AND SCENES OF ESPECIAL INTEREST. 


























GOERING’S SUMMER HOUSE IN BERCHTESGADEN BOMBED BY THE R.A.F, A VIEW OF THE BELGIAN NATIONAL BURIAL GROUND, WITH BELGIAN CABINET 
AND FOUND IN RUINS BY MEN OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY. é & MEMBERS WALKING BETWEEN THE TOMBS OF PATRIOTS KILLED BY THE NAZIS, 
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= GEN. PATTON (L.), AND LIEUT.-GEN. N. D, ZAHWATAEFF, HITLER’S BEDROOM IN THE MUNICH BiERKELLER OCCUPIED *%/ AN 5S.S. BOOK PRESENTED TO HITLER BY HIMMLER, % 
% O.C. THE RUSSIAN GUARDS, WITH THE 3RD ARMY FLAG BY AN AMERICAN SERGEANT. NOTE THE PLASTER CAST } CONTAINING NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF NAZI PERSONALITIES, 
PRESENTED TO THE RED ARMY GENERAL, eZ OF HITLER’S HAND ON THE TABLE. f AND A COAT OF ARMS PURPORTED TO BE THAT OF HITLER, 
PELE RRO or ee OOO CADET EEE CEES: SED EN OREO eT Tn RE EIN Se RE TORE &: SE eneemmEennmnenennnmEnnnnnnanEnaEER Gan 























‘" GENERAL OF THE ARMY EISENHOWER (RIGHT) AND GENERAL BRADLEY * WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT .. . A WEHRMACHT SOLDIER ACCUSING STORM y 
INSPECTING THE HORSE GIVEN TO THE LATTER BY MARSHAL KONIEN : TROOPERS OF SHOOTING AMERICAN PRISONERS AND IDENTIFYING ONE OF THE MEN. / 
= ‘e 
At a ceremony held on the airfield at Linz, Austria, on May 12, General George received by General Omar Bradley from Marshal Koniev A fine, nine-year-old 
Patton decorated Lieut.-General N. D. Zahwataeff, commanding officer of the stallion, it is still unnamed A less pleasing aspect of the aftermath of war is 
Russian Guard Army, with the Legion of Merit At the same time the Third our picture showing Germans denouncing Germans the Wehrmacht against the 
U.S. Army flag, with the A. and O., was presented to the Russian commander S.S. troopers. In this case a soldier is identifying a storm-trooper who shot US. Ar 
The “A” inside the * O stands for ‘*‘ Army of Occupation."’ Another gift, this prisoners during the Battle of the Bulge Himmler's gift to his Fiihrer. the subject 
time from a Red Army mmander to an American General, was a horse, recently | of another picture, may prove a double-edged git! 
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AST week I wrote of the characteristics 
of Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery as a commander. I now turn to the 
other figure who shares with him the chief 
prestige as commander in the field in the 
victory over Germany—Field-Marshal the 
Hon. Sir Harold Alexander. These two are 
universally accepted as the two outstanding 
British generals of the war. Their place in 
the list of the generals of all nations is less 
easy to assess—we really know very little of the personal 
and military qualities of Rokossovsky, Zhukov and 
Tolbukhin, for example—but it is certainly near the top. 
Alexander and Montgomery have often been compared ; 
there used, indeed, to be two schools among the war 
correspondents in the Mediterranean which engaged in 
amiable and interesting but indecisive arguments about 
the respective qualities of these two soldiers. Curiously 
enough, it was the Americans who appeared to be the most 
fervent advocates of Alexander’s claims. They are unlike 
except in efficiency. One might have been tempted to 
prophesy, when they took over their commands in the 
Middle East almost simultaneously, that Alexander would 
prove the sounder and that Montgomery might do something 
erratic. But Montgomery, the junior in appointments 
though the senior in age by four years, developed and 
broadened swiftly and notably with the experience and 
responsibility of high command, and if he were ever 
criticised afterwards it was on the ground that he 
erred on the side of caution.* 

It is less easy to write of Alexander than of his . 
friend, one-time subordinate, and rival in the affection 
and admiration of the public, because Lis methods 
are less original and, though he has a strong and 
most attractive personality, he is closer to the 
accepted pattern of a British general of Migh rank 
and great attainments. He has made no sensational 
experiment in the organisation of his staff or in his 
own relations with it, such as that which I described 
when writing of Montgomery. His life in the field 
has been like that of any other British commander. 
He does not go to bed particularly early; he 
enjoys his cigarette, an occasional cigar and a 
glass of wine. As an original *military thinker, 
strategist and tactician he stands high, though in 
my view rather below Montgomery, but he has other 
qualities which Have been of inestimable service to 
himself and his country, and which Montgomery does 
not appear to possess in the same degree. He is 
particularly well-suited to the command of an 
international force. Few commanders-in-chief have 
ever been at the head of a group of armies so 
divergent in race, type, language and military habits. 
Though the qualities of the forces in the 15th Army 
Group were high, it was not an easy machine to 
control. Alexander controlled it, and in his hands 
the task appeared deceptively easy. He won the 
liking of all elements as man and as soldier. And he 
got the best out of all. 





SIR MAROLD IN HUNGARY RECENTLY, IN COMPANY WITH MARSHAL 
TOLBUKHIN (ON HIS LEFT), LIBERATOR OF THE CRIMEA, AND GENERAL 


KISELEY (ON HIS RIGHT), HEAD OF THE RUSSIAN 


HELGRADE, 


Unlike Montgomery, Alexander never commanded an 
army in the field against the Germans, though in 1940 he 
was for a few days in supreme command of the remnant 
of the B.E.F. at Dunkirk. In Burma he did command an 
army against the Japanese, but it was an army in little 
more than name, not as strong as most army corps in normal 
times. When transferred to Egypt in 1942 he was first 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, with many responsi- 
bilities outside the affairs of the Western Desert, where 
Montgomery had taken over command of his principal 
force, the Eighth Army. Then, in Tunisia, he was called 
in as the co-ordinator and virtual commander-in-chief of 
the land: forces and their tactical air forces. In Italy he 
commanded the army group for the greater part of the 
campaign, but he ended as Supreme Commander in the 
Mediterranean, and so further removed from contact with 
the troops. Yet Alexander is essentially a commander 
and leader of men. It is sometimes said that the good 
brigadier may not be good in a higher station, but it is 
also true that the command of a brigade in open warfare 
‘may require more nerve than that of an army corps 


FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER THIRTY YEARS AGO: SEEN 
A YOUNG OFFICER IN THE IRISH GUARDS, PHOTOGRAPHED AT LOOS IN IQI5. 
IN THE LAST WORLD WAR HE WAS MENTIONED 
TIMES, 


MISSION 
WATCHING A PERFORMANCE OF RUSSIAN DANCES. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER AS SOLDIER. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Alexander was one of the few candidates for high command 
in this war who had conclusively proved their merit in 
command of a brigade, which he did in the Loe-Agra and 
Mohmand operations on the North-West Frontier in 1935. 
He displayed then the admirable temperament which has 
served him so well in greater affairs. 

As a Strategist, his final operations in Tunisia showed 
a competence amounting to brilliance. Many men could 
have won a victory in his place, but few could have exploited 
it so rapidly and decisively that the campaign was brought 
to an end with the surrender of the whole hostile force 
two or three days later. In Italy his original plans were 
excellent, and the landing at Anzio was a finely conceived 
move, but unfortunately it was conducted with timidity. 
He was early on the scene, but did not succeed in stirring 
the force to action in time. When it did take action the 


fleeting moment was past, and the Anzio force had trouble 





AND WAS AWARDED THE D.S.O., M.C., 


Our military commentator, Captain Cyril Falls, in his 
article on this page, analyses be = A Field-Marshal 
the Hon. Sir Harold Alexander, whom he describes as 
“ essentially a commander and leader of men,” and as 
one of the two out ritish G Is of the war. 
“ As a strategist,”” he rent “ his final operations in 
showed a to brilliance. 


Tuni 
He also diecunnes the probable future of "Sir Harold. 








enough in holding its ground. It must be 
remembered, however, that the whole enterprise 
was one of the boldest of the war, owing to the 
distance of the landing-place from the main front. 
It must likewise be realised that, if the scheme 
did not prove a success at the time, it provided 
the Allies with a valuable strategic advantage 
which was to serve them well in the offensive 
of 1944. In that offensive again the prelimin- 
aries were remarkably well-managed. The achieve- 
Ment in transporting the bulk of the Eighth 
Army across the Apennines and concentrating 
it almost unobserved by the enemy was a notable 
one. It is immaterial who was responsible for 
the detail; that is, in any case, an affair of 
team-work. The men to whom the highest 
praise must go are the Supreme Commander 
and his lieutenant, Sir Oliver Leese, the Com- 
mander of the Eighth Army. 

A friend of mine, Brigadier J. G. Smyth, V.C., 
whose knowledge of Alexander is far greater 
than my own, writes of him in a recent book 
(‘* Defence is our Business”): ‘“‘ He comes to 
the right conclusions instinctively rather than by 
scientific deduction as Montgomery does. He 
needs a particularly good staff, because he 
gives them a very free hand and the maximum 
IN amount of responsibility. Generally speaking, 

he is a better commander of American troops 

than Montgomery, as his personality and methods 
seem to fit in better with theirs. ... Alexander’s methods 
of leadership are entirely different from Montgomery’s.” 
It may, of course, be said that Montgomery also, and every 
commander-in-chief in these days, needs a ‘very good staff 
to control a modern Army Group in the field. It is not 
easy to find words which accurately express the difference, 
but if Brigadier Smyth were to elaborate his statement 
quoted above, I think he would put it that Alexander 
required the greater measure of initiative from his senior 
staff officers; perhaps this is also true of his Army 
Commanders. And if so, I consider that he scores one 
point in the comparison with Montgomery, who allows his 
subordinates very little latitude. Since his judgment is 
so uncannily good, it is obviously better that every step 
should depend upon it rather than on anyone else's, but 
his policy, like Napoleon's, risks the creation of a body of 
senior commanders, who lose much of their effectiveness 
when no longer under his eye The most interesting 
evidence would be that of General Leese, who has fought as 
a Corps Commander under Montgomery and an Army 
Commander under Alexander, but we cannot have that. 
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AND THE ORDER OF ST. ANNE, RUSSIA, SECOND CLASS, WITH SWORDS. 


SLAVIA: THE TWO MILITARY CHIEFS CONFERRED 
RESIDENCE, THE WHITE PALACE AT BELGRADE, IN FEBRUARY LAST 
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Field-Marshal Alexander has had one 
experience which has not yet come the way 
of Field-Marshal Montgomery, though it may 
in the future: the affairs of the Mediter- 
ranean have borne him into the realms of 
high politics. This happened to some extent 
in Egypt, but to a very much greater extent 
in Italy and in Greece. Recently he has been 
put into a delicate position by Yugoslav claims 
on Trieste, while French conduct in Piedmont 
may also have given him some cause for anxiety. These are 
the occasions which call for more than purely military 
qualities ina commander. They require knowledge of foreign 
politics, of national character and of men. They demand an 
admixture of firmness and tact, complete loyalty to the home 
Government, but, at the same time, sound judgment in 
forming an opinion and courage in presenting it to the 
civil and military authorities of his own nation. These 
qualifications are to be expected of Field-Marshal Alexander 
on his record. His dealings with the Italian Government, 
with the administration of the districts of Italy which 
have been long in Allied occupation, with the Italian and the 
Yugoslav partisans, have been masterly. His relations 
with Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia and with Marshal Tol- 
bukhin, Commander of the southernmost Russian Army 
Group, have already taken him into the ranks of the soldier- 
statesmen, where Marlborough and Wellington are found. 
He has not yet had the opportunity to prove himself 
their equal in such affairs, but it seems only too clear 
that he has further severe tests in front of him. 

It has been stated that his name is under con- 
sideration for the post of Chief of the British Secticn 
of the Allied Control Commission in Germany, and 
by the time this article appears a decision on this 
matter may have been given. It is doubtless a 
matter on which General Eisenhower will be con- 
sulted. I myself should have thought that it would 
have been advisable to reserve this post for Field- 
Marshal Montgomery and to retain Field-Marshal 
Alexander, at least for the time being, in the Mediter- 
ranean. He has been there since the summer of 1943. 
He knows its countries, its personalities and its 
problems at first hand. He has formed friendships and 
acquaintanceships which would serve him well in carry- 
ing out what must under any circumstances be a 
difficult task. He knows, also, the international forces 
which have fought on the side of the Allies, and as 
regards those which have served under his own 
command, is intimately acquainted with the needs of 
welfare, leave and demobilisation. The next year 
may be a_ period even more critical in the 
Mediterranean countries than in Germany, and it 
is hard to see where a more able, prudent, 
popular and_ respected representative of British 
interests and of the needs of rehabilitation and 
restoration of normal social and economic existence 
could be found. 

Beyond that, wide fields lie before him. Unless he 
should be detained in Europe or given a high command 





IHE FIELD-MARSHAL’S MEETING WITH MARSHAL TITO IN YUGO- 


AT TITO’S 


against Japan, within the next two years he is likely to 
be appointed to one of three great positions : Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, Commander-in-Chief in the Middle 
East, or Commander-in-Chief in the Far East when the 
war against Japan is over. The second is likely to become 
a post of greater importance than before, because the 
Middle East may be the station of the imperial strategic 
reserve in time of peace. The third will retain its old 
importance, whether or not its seat remains in India. 
He has been widely recognised as a candidate for the first. 
It is held at present by the ablest man who has ever occupied 
it, Field-Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, and he shows little sign 
of wear and tear. He is, however, eight years older than 
Alexander and may need a rest before very long, though 
it is to be hoped that he will see out the war against Japan. 
Alexander would make, in many respects, an ideal 
C.1.G.S. His breadth of outlook enables him to under 
stand the problems of the politician and = statesman, 
which cannot be said of all soldiers. And he would bring 
to Whitehall a knowledge of the private soldier and the 
regimental officer which would be useful to them and 
healthy for Whitehall 
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ARMOUR OF THE 2ND NEW ZEALAND DIVISION OF THE EIGHTH ARMY ENTERING 
TRIESTE, WHICH THEY OCCUPIED ON MAY 2 AFTER LINKING WITH TITO’s ARMY. 
oa 


TRIESTE: THE -EIGHTH ARMY’S ARRIVAL; 
OUR TROOPS WELCOMED BY PARTISANS. 
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INFANTRY ENTERING TRIESTE WITH THE TANKS, AFTER THE GERMAN GARRISON 
HAD SURRENDERED TO GENERAL FREYBERG ON THE AFTERNOON OF MAY 2. 
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# YUGOSLAV PARTISANS, CARRYING BANNERS, GREETING ARMOURED CARS OF THE 
I2TH LANCERS, WHO SPEAR-HEADED THE DRIVE ON TRIESTE. 





AN EIGHTH ARMY TANK ROLLING INTO TRIESTE PAST CHEERING CROWDS OF CITIZENS 
A SITUATION LATER DEVELOPED THERE BETWEEN TITO AND THE ALLIED GOVERNMENTS. 
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THREE JEEPS OF AN ALLIED PHOTOGRAPHIC UNIT RECEIVING A GREAT A SELF-PROPELLED GUN OF MARSHAL TITO’S FORCES IN TRIESTE. THE WEAPON CONSISTS 


WELCOME FROM THE POPULATION OF MONFALCONE, &N ROUTE TO TRIESTE. 


It was on May | that troops of the Second New Zealand Division of the Eighth 
Army linked up with Marshal Tito’s Partisans near Trieste after crossing the River 
dsonzo. On the following day the New Zealanders occupied Trieste, whose German 
garrison surrendered to General Freyberg. Subsequently, a difficult situation arose 
when Marshal Tito set up a Yugoslav administration in Trieste, in contradiction 
to his agreement with Field-Marshal Alexander at their meeting in Belgrade in 
February. Under this agreement, the western part of the province of Venezia 
Giulia, including the important port of Trieste, and the towns of Gorizia and 
Monfalcone, were to come under the undisputed authority of Alexander, as Allied 
Supreme Commander, in order that lines of communication into Austria should 
remain unimpeded. Marshal Tito excused his action on the grounds that the 





OF A GERMAN 75-MM. GUN MOUNTED ON AN AMERICAN CHASSIS. 


situation had changed since his meeting with Alexander, but the British and 
American Governments did not agree, and dispatched Notes to Marshal Tito, asking 
his Government to observe the general principle that any territorial adjustments 
must be made by an orderly process and not by conquest in advance of the 
Peace Conference. It was pointed out that the-observance of this principle would 
not prejudice any claims which the Yugoslav Government might lay before the 
Peace Conference. Marshal Stalin was fully informed of the action of the British 
and American Governments. Following the dispatch of these Notes, the situation 
was somewhat eased by the withdrawal of Yugoslav troops to the eastern bank 
of the Isonzo River, but at the time of writing no final settlement had been 
reached, though hopes had been expressed that one was within sight 
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GERMAN MASS SURRENDER ON THE WESTERN FRONT: ENEMY 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 
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A TYPICAL SCENE OF SURRENDER TO THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY: GERMAN DIVISIONS, FLEEING FROM THE 


atrocities they committed when they invaded the Soviet territories. In the Second 


Scenes, such as our War Artist has graphically depicted, have been continuous 

and, indeed, common features of the collapse of the German Wehrmacht in its drawing above, typical of scenes enacted everywhere in the midst of the British while | 

expiring hours. Germans, from generals to privates, have gladly surrendered to Army, German division after division, fleeing before the Russians, poured through being ; 

the American and British Armies, in order to escape being made prisoner by the their own shattered army and, passing through our advanced troops, advanced encamp 
in abject surrender, and are now being concentrated into camps all over the awaitin 


Russians, their guilty consciences being alive to feared reprisals for the awful 
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DIVISIONS POURING THROUGH TO SURRENDER TO THE BRITISH. 


DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY. 
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THE RUSSIANS, SURRENDERING EN MASSE, WHILE A GIGANTIC PRISONER CAMP IS BEING FORMED. 


Second Army area. On the right is seen a genera! acting as Camp Commandant, | awaiting allotment to ambulance convoys destined to convey sick personnel to 
while German officers are undergoing search by British airborne troops before | hospital camps, while standing before them is the refugee German actress, Amel i 
being allowed to enter the camp In the right background is a serried mass of Horn, acting as interpreter. Meanwhile, a continuous stream of surrendering 
encamped German prisoners, and there is also a convoy of German lorries Germans hastens forward Since the Rheims surrender it is estimated that the 


awaiting orders. In the left foreground exhausted German nurses rest while | final count of prisoners taken by the Allies in the West will exceed S, 
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ONE OF A GROUP OF U-BOATS WHICH SURRENDERED IN SCOTTISH WATERS, SEEN 
CAPTIVE IN LOCH ERRIBOLL, UNDER THE WHITE ENSIGN, AWAITING ESCORT. 
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U-BOATS IN’ CHAINS:. SURRENDER SCENES, 
AN UNDERGROUND LAIR OF THE MIDGETS. 
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SOME OF THE CREW OF THE DESTROYER H.M.S. ‘“‘ FOWEY ” WATCHING A U-BOAT 
WHICH SURRENDERED IN THE ATLANTIC BEING ESCORTED INTO LONDONDERRY HARBOUR. 
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A FEW OF THE GROUP OF U-BOATS CAPTURED AT THE GERMAN NAVAL BASE AT WILHELMS- S 


HAVEN, PHOTOGRAPHED PRIOR TO THEIR FORMAL SURRENDER. F 

















> PREFABRICATED U-BOAT SECTIONS PHOTOGRAPHED IN KIEL DOCKYARD AGAINST A BACK-< 
GROUND OF BLITZED FACTORIES AND THE SUNKEN HULK OF THE “ ADMIRAL SCHEER.” ? 
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PREFABRICATED MIDGET U-BOATS IN A DAMAGED CONDITION IN A GERMAN FLOATING 
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BRITISH NAVAL OFFICERS INSPECTING A GERMAN TWO-MAN MIDGET 
A SERBHUND, IN THE BOMB-PROOF SHELTER IN WHICH IT HAD 


U-BOAT, 
BEEN ASSEMBLED. 
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The enemy's U-boat fleet continues to yield up its units in a steady series of uncon- 
ditional surrenders and captures at sea, the latter including at least one German 
submarine which unsuccessfully attempted to reach Japan. Our pictures include the 
surrender of U-boats in Scottish and Irish waters and in German naval bases, and 
views of prefabricated sections of submarines. This system of construction was 
employed by the enemy not only for the larger type of submarine, but for a series 
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A VIEW OF THE LARGE BOMB-PROOF SHELTER IN WHICH MIDGET U-BOATS WERE 
ASSEMBLED FROM PREFABRICATED PARTS AND LAUNCHED AGAINST CHANNEL SHIPPING. } 
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of midget U-boats which he used extensively during the closing stages of the war 
in a vain attempt to stem the flow of Allied supplies from Britain to the Continent. 
These midgets, which were assembled in bomb-proof underground shelters, were of 
three types—the Biber and Molch, one-man versions, and the Sechwnd, which 
carried a crew of two. More than a hundred were probably sunk or captured in a 
series of actions, another hundred having been taken since the defeat of Germany. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER BOMBING: VIEWS OF HITLER’S FAVOURITE RETREAT. 
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2 AFTER BOMBING: THE HALL OF HITLER’S CHALET AT BERCHTESGADEN. 
THE STAIRCASE ON THE RIGHT IS SHOWN BELOW AS IT ONCE WAS. 
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AFTER BOMBING: THE LIVING-ROOM OF HITLER’S MOUNTAIN CHALET AT 
BERCHTESGADEN, WITH AMERICAN SOLDIERS ADMIRING THE LOVELY ALPINE VIEW, 
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3 BEFORE BOMBING: THE FAMOUS VIEW-ROOM IN HITLER’S BERCHTESGADEN 2 BEFORE BOMBING: THE STAIRCASE IN HITLER’S CHALET WHICH LED TO THE 
7 HALL SHOWN ABOVE AND NOW SHARES ITS RUIN. 


@ CHALET. SEE THE PICTURE ABOVE FOR ITS PRESENT CONDITION. 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 














AMERICAN AND FRENCH SOLDIERS CHEERING AND WAVING THEIR HELMETS 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BERGHOF, HITLER'S MOUNTAIN CHALET AT BERCHTESGADE N, 
SHOWING THE EFFECT OF THE R.A.F.’S BOMBING ON APRIL 25. 


BESIDE THE RUINS OF HITLER'S FAVOURITE RETREAT, NEAR BERCHTESGADEN 


On April 25 R.A.F. Lancasters bombed Hitler's favourite retreat, the Berghof, the Eagle's Nest refuge in a mountain spur five miles away and the variou 
the’ chalet in the mountains near Berchtesgaden; and aerial reconnaissance | barracks and administrative buildings in the neighbourhood, were at ne time 
photographs (printed in our number of May 5) showed the effect of the bombing | considered to be the hub of the Southern Redoubt, the no surrender fortres 
On May 4 it was announced that the U.S. Seventh Army, under General Patch, where the most devoted Nazis would make their last stand. It has beer 

described by correspondents as a huge air-raid shelter and fortress, which looked 


had cleared and captured the place, and our views above give some impression 
of what its condition is now. By way of contrast’ we also give photographs 
of the interior before bombing, showing the stairway and the luxurious living 
room with its magnificent view over the Alps, the view which Hitler was so and literature looted from the nations of Europe 
fond of contemplating in his more rhapsodical moments. This chalet, together with a vast stock of the best wines. It was captured without a fight 


as if it could have resisted siege for years; and it is also stated that the 
innumerable rooms of the underground labyrinth held, besides treasures of art 
thousands of tons of 
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H.M.S. “ HOWE,” ADMIRAL FRASER’S FLAGSHIP, IN NEW ZEALAND WATERS. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ HOWE,” FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, C.-IN-C. OF THE A CLOSER AERIAL VIEW OF H.M.S. ‘“‘ HOWE,” CLEAVING THE WATERS OF 


BRITISH PACIFIC FLEET, IN NEW ZEALAND WATERS, WITH DESTROYER ESCORT. THE HAURAKI GULF. SHE CARRIES TEN I4-IN. GUNS, SIX BEING FORRARD. 


H.M.S. ‘““HOWE,"’ ONE OF THE FIVE SUPERB BATTLESHIPS OF THE ‘KING GEORGE V."'-CLASS, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING EXERCISES IN NEW ZEALAND WATERS 


H.M. battleship ‘‘ Howe,"’ which flies the flag of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, under 5°25-in. and smaller-calibre guns Her commander is Captain H. W. U. McCall, R.N 
whom a most powerful British fleet is now operating in the Pacific, was first com The above pictures were taken during fleet exercises in New Zealand waters, off 
missioned in September 1942. She has a displacement of 35,000 tons, carries a Auckland, before going into action against the Japanese, and have reached us 
complement of 1500 officers and men, and is armed with ten I4-in., sixteen sy courtesy of the ‘* New Zealand Herald and Weekly News,’ of Auckland 
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H.M.S. “INDOMITABLE ”: ONE OF THE NAVY’S LARGEST AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS. 


A BOW VIEW OF THE “ INDOMITABLE,’’ NOW IN THE PACIFIC ZONE, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM ONE OF HER OWN AIRCPAFT. 


With the freeing of the British Fleet from the European battle zone, many of our | the “ Implacable "' and the ‘* Indefatigable With a displacement of 23,000 ton 
warships have been reported to be heading for the Far East, among them heavy and a complement of 1600 officers and men, her armament includes sixteen 4°5-ir 
aircraft-carriers, a class of fighting ship destined to play a leading réle in the defeat dual-purpose guns, and her speed is listed as 32 knots The number of aircraft she 
of Japan. Among the largest of the Royal Navy's aircraft-carriers now known to carries is not published, but they are known to include Fairey Albacore torped 
be in the Pacific zone is H.M.S. *' Indomitable,"’ name-ship of her class, which includes reconnaissance and bomber biplanes, and Seafires 








N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DRAGON. 


ELOW the White Horse cut in the chalk of the Berkshire Downs is a hillock known 
as Dragon Hill, where in British mythology St. George was said to have slain 
che dragon. ‘Because the dragon was buried beneath it no grass grew on the hillock’s 
white brow. It is otherwise with the White Horse, on the outlines of which the turf 
threatens to encroach, so that, as Daniel Lysons noted in the eighteenth century, it 
was scoured by the Lord of the Manor every seven years at what became an antique 
festival, where sports were held and cheers given for St. George. The unimpaired 
festival was described by Judge Hughes, who wrote ‘“ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” as 
late as 1857: but an earlier Berkshire chronicler records that some of the Uffington men 
used to cheer not for the saint but for King George. They were then unconscious 
of an earlier tradition, because when the White Horse was cut there were kings in 
Britain, but St. George, who slew his dragon in Cappadocia and was afterwards martyred 
by Diocletian, was not then born. 

The appearance of the White Horse confirms the attribution to a king as slayer 
of the dragon. It is totally unlike the conventional White Horses carved elsewheré 
and in later days. It is 355 ft. from nose to tail and 120 ft. from ear to hoof, and with 
such a strange head that some have called it a dragon ; 
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A YOUNG AUTHOR IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. 


‘Lo outstanding features are the abiding memory after reading “ THe Sun IN 
THE SaNpbs,” by Henry Williamson (Faber; 8s. 6d.). One is the supreme 
egotism of the young author, and the other the tremendous influence exercised on his, 
outlook on life, no less than on his literary style, by Richard Jefferies. It is an 
amazing book in many respects. How much is autobiographical fact and how much 
the invention of the novelist is difficult to assess. That which is undoubtedly self- 
delineation shows us a strange, at times an unpleasant, and again a curiously un- 
developed, young man. The book opens with the author’s father turning him out 
of the house for a drunken wastrel—which was not altogether true, though Williamson 
had only himself to blame. ‘I had three pounds in the bank, and twenty-two pounds 
ten shillings to come from the publisher, for my first novel. I breathed deeply, 
trepidantly. Where should.I go?” 
He went to Devon with a companion called Julian. Then he goes off to Essex for 
a holiday and meets Annabelle. ‘‘I was in love with Annabelle, and Annabelle’s 
mother was in love with me.”’. Love and introspection, dejection and inspiration, an 
abiding conviction that he was a genius and that all his intuitions were right constitute 
the young man who was the early Williamson. 





but it has a resemblance to some of the horses on early 
British coins, such as that of Cunobelinus, the 
Cymbeline of Shakespeare. Julius Cesar notes in his 
‘* Commentaries ’’ that the tribes who stood up to him 
when he invaded Britain in 54 B.c. chose one from 
among them, Cassibilis, to be the King of Kings— 
Pendragon. No further light can be cast on its origin. 
No Saxon chronicler mentions the cutting of the White 
Horse : the first mention of it is in a document of the 
Abbey of Abingdon in the reign of Henry the Second, 
200 years after the death of King Alfred: so that 
Arthur’s claim as the slayer must be ruled out, though 
Lord Tennyson, relying it may be on Malory, seated 
him in the “ Idylls of the King” on a dragon throne, 
with a golden dragon on his crown and gilded dragons 
creeping in the carven wood behind him. The 
description is not unlike that of the dragon thrones 
from which the Chinese Emperors issued their decrees. 

Throughout the world the dragon myth survives ; 
but because the real dragon disappeared into myth 
before anyone had captured its likeness, its present- 
ments are many and various. Sir Elliot Smith, who 
devoted so much industry and brought so much 
perception to the identification of its anatomy, found 
material for his quest in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Babylonia; in New Zealand and the Isles of the 
Pacific and in India; more doubtfully in Mexico and 


Yet the book remains eminently readable despite 
constant irritation at the gaucheries; and the drama 
of the last section is extremely well done. 

It is almost restful to pass from the complexities 
of this self-exposure to the mass of intricacies which 
went to the planning of the invasion of Europe. 
Major John Dalgleish, in ‘‘ We PLANNeD THE SECOND 
Front” (Gollancz; 3s. 6d.), sets cut to explain for 
the ordinary reader how the whole vast business was 
done. He served on the planning staff, and is careful 
to show that his little book is but a summary of 
events. It remains a very fascinating summary. It 
will astonish many to learn that not many days 
after Dunkirk the first Commandos were formed, 
the first raid into France took place and Combined 
Operations Command came into being, its ultimate 
aim being to invade Europe from the West. 

The book throws some interesting sidelights on 
the welding of the British and United States Armies 
into one. machine, a process in which even a common 
vocabulary had to be evolved. We see the creation 
of the Battle Schools in which our men were trained 
under conditions which proved sterner than the real 
thing in many cases and are told that the Battle 
School was the invention of General F. Anderson. 
It was not until 1943 that the first big offensive 
exercise—Exercise Spartan—was tried out. It was 








Yucatan ; and by unobscured evidence in China and 


the Far East.. The Maori legend describes the dragon ST- GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 





not a pronounced success from the point of view 
FROM A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY of mobile operations, for the ‘* German ” Commander 


A degalt : , : . gee ’ bd ‘ dj 
as, in size, a monstrous whale; in shape, a hideous WOODCUT. THE FRONTISPIECE TO COPELAND S COPY OF MALORYS (General Gammell) apparently won all along the 


lizard: in India, the monster might be a crocodile, a MORTE 
dolphin, or the sea serpent ; in Babylonia, it was the 
so-called ‘‘ sea-goat,”” 


D’ARTHUR.”” 
(By permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 


line, and the British Army, commanded by General 
McNaughton, came badly out of the test. ‘* Scalps ” 
fell. There is abun- 








a composite fish and | ~ $n 
antelope. Elsewhere | 

the eagle and the 
octopus are not ex- 
cluded ; a_ bas-relief 
in the Louvre pre- 
sented a hawk- 
headed St. George, 
clad in military uni- 
form and mounted on 
a horse, to slay a 
dragon which is 
clearly an_ alligator. 
This alligator may | 
have been borrowed 
from Egypt: it was 
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dance of detail as 
| amazing as it is 
| Stimulating. 
Greece and her 
| long-suffering people 
have drifted some- 
| what into the back- 
| ground of late with 
| the limelight concen- 
| trated mainly on Ger- 
| many. But we can 
| mever forget either 
| the heroism or the 
tragedy evoked by 
Mussolini’s wanton 
} attack or Hitler’s 








Known in Canaan, 
but Elliot Smith has 
other views about the 
origin of the Egyptian 
dragon, connecting it 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN CHINESE PAINTINGS, 69 A.D., OF THE 


TIGER OF THE WEST AND THE DRAGON OF THE EAST. THE 
DRAGON HAS NO EYE, BECAUSE THE ARTIST WAS AFRAID THE CREATURE WOULD GO SOARING THROUGH THE ROOF. 


(Drawings from the original by Mr. W. H. Riddell, by whose permission, and that of “ Antiquity,” they are reproduced.) 


subsequent _ brutali- 
ties, so that a general 
welcome must be 
accorded ‘‘ THE 
GLORY THAT IS 





with the ritual of the Egyptian pantheon. The 
frequent Biblical references to the dragon refer to 
it only as the power of Evil——“ the Dragon, the old 
Serpent which is the Devil, even Satan.” 

The evolution of the dragon’s moral and ethical 
character is less easily accounted for than the 
selection by different races and peoples of this or 
that mythical creature to symbolise its appearance. 
In the Far East, it is a benevolent power; in the 
west, malevolent, Its virtues are shed as it travels 
east to west with the sun. The declension coincides 
with the expansion of the conception of the One 
God supreme over the power of Evil, which arose 








Grerce"’ (Hutchinson; 15s.). For this volume, 
edited and compiled by Hilda Hughes, is a gesture 
to the Greece of the past and of to-day, and all 
royalties on its sale are to go to the Greek Red 
Cross for relief and post-war work. The con- 
tributors, as Sir David Ross points out in a brief 
Foreword of recommendation, are mainly members 
of Oxford University, byt articles have been 
included from distinguished Greeks. All deal with 
the spirit of Greece: her philosophy, politics, 
art, music, medicine, literature, as well as with 
much that relates to her Gethsemane. The 
Editor sums up in one sentence : *‘ When the lights 


‘i 





with Zarathustra in Persia, and assimilated in Israel 


was absorbed in the Christian belief. A plainer way THE WHITE HORSE OF THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS AT UFFINGTON, 355 FT. 


of Europe were going out, the Greeks kept the 
flame of their torch alight.’’ Here is tribute to 


is to follow the evolution geographically. In the LONG FROM NOSE TO TAIL. IT RESEMBLES THE HORSES ON ANCIENT that splendid deed. 


Far East, the dragon is the Rain God, and though BRITISH COINS, AND IS NOT UNLIKE 
also the Thunder God, is a power well disposed DRAGON. 


towards mankind. 

In India, the snake and the dragon can either be the Rain God of the farther east 
or its enemy ; either the dragon-slayer or the dragon to be slain; and the stone axes of 
Stone Age men, when found, are named thunder stones. So the dragon comes 
to Europe transmuted in its mythology to be the power of Evil, the greedy 
withholder of good things from men; and the slaying of the evil thing becomes 
the crowning achievement of heroes, of Sigmund and Beowulf, of St. George of 
Cappadocia, and mistakenly of King Arthur, who won the fame without the deed. 
It is a tradition that has lasted long with us ; it crops up everywhere, even in the Furry 
Dance at Helston, in Cornwall: St. George and the Dragon figure on the jewel of our 
highest order of chivalry, the Garter; but though in medieval ecclesiastical art the 
dragon's evil qualities were consistently emphasised, it has not been without honour 
in our time, for the Red Dragon of Cadwallader was made an additional badge to the 
achievement of the Prince of Wales. 

But this falls far short of the honour accorded to it in the Far East, where it is the 
friend of man, Eight varieties are recognised in China, the one best known, the Shen 
Lung, controlling and operating in sky and sea and marsh. It is the spirit dragon, 
the real dragon, which has held China in its spell for forty centuries Emperors have 
been proud to claim descent from it: it even became the symbol for the perfect man, 
the Son of Heaven—the Emperor Its mythical enemy is the tiger, lord of the jungle 
and the land, which, in the words of Mr. W. H. Riddell, who here portrays the adver 
saries, “ roars his challenge to the unknown terror of the spirit, that awful emblem 
of the Dragon born of cloud and mist.” FE. S. Grew 





“Since the middle ‘thirties, whenever a German 
business group wanted to make an agreement with 
any business concern beyond the borders of 
Germany, it was required first to submit a full text of the proposed agreement to the 
Reichsbank. . The Reichsbank approved no agreement which did not fit into the 
plans of the Nazi State and carry that State another step towards its goal of world 
domination.” With these suggestive words Mr. Creekmore Fath, General Counsel of the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Patents, opens his Introduction to ‘* Patents ror HItLer,” by 
Guenter Reimann (Gollancz; 6s.), which describes the methods, weapons and 


THE CHINESE PAINTING OF THE 


objectives of the Nazi economic war, The author is a former German economist, 
now an American citizen, once widely known in Germany as a student of 
cartels. What he reveals is startling. He says, for example: “If, when the 


United States entered the war, it found a large armament plant ‘ honour bound ’ 
not to sell certain of its products to the British Empire, if it discovered 
that another plant had furnished data which enabled the German Genera] 
Staff to keep an accurate check on the United States naval and air corps 
expansion, if it found itself with imadequate sources of the light metals without 
which an air force is impossible—all these handicaps can be traced to com 
mercial arrangements. . . . Thus we find that important secrets concerning 
the production of synthetic rubber were actually revealed to Nazi Germany, though 
they were concealed from the U.S. Navy Department. And—perhaps most surprising 
of all—at the time of Pearl Harbour royalties on aviation gasolene sold to the R.A.F. 
were to be put aside to be paid to.the giant German concern, I.-G. Farben, after the 
war.” To read this black record is to ask that such things be guarded against 
in the future W. R. Catvert 
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THE ONCE-BRITISH HELIGOLAND OCCUPIED 
BY BRITISH FORCES. 






















ONCE BRITISH, THEN GERMAN, NOW BRITISH AGAIN: GERMAN SHIPS CARRYING SCOTS GUARDS ‘] 
TO HELIGOLAND FOR THE ISLAND’S FORMAL SURRENDER. H 
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SCOTS GUARDS HOISTING THE UNION JACK ON THE DOCKSIDE AFTER 5 
HELIGOLAND’S SURRENDER TO THE BRITISH NAVAL COMMANDER, ; 
a 
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A a 
AN AIR VIEW OF HELIGOLAND, THE ISLAND IN THE NORTH SEA WHICH HAS BEEN GERMAN 
SINCE 1890 AND IS NOW IN BRITISH HANDS. 

(A) New harbour—with dredger; (B) Mole; (C) Pipe-line pumping silt; (D) Area being reclaimed ; (E). Ober- 
land; (F) Unterland; (G) Barracks; (H) Lighthouse; (1) Tunnel entrances from Oberland to Unterland and 
vice-versa; (J) War vessels; (K) Hangar; (L) Naval stores; (M) Outer harbour; (N) Old Mole—destroyed 
after last war; (O) Anti-aircraft battery; (P) Tunnel entrances down to harbour; (Q) Protected wall to 
prevent erosion ; (R) Gun positions. 
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{ CAPTAIN ROEGGELER, IN THE PRESENCE OF REAR-ADMIRAL MUIRHEAD GOULD (LEFT), a “d HELIGOLAND UNDER THE WHITE FLAG: REAR-ADMIRAL GOULD, WITH SCOTS i 
i SIGNING THE HELIGOLAND SURRENDER DOCUMENT 9N AN OVERTURNED WATER-TANK. i i GUARDS OFFICERS, TOURING BOMB-BATTERED HELIGOLAND. ' 
% OP”  Misscccnisinieieaiies es pieidicaeied caieuedensssiestabtnerinsunkaenebedimit _ < 
The British occupation of Heligoland, the tiny but heavily fortified island which carried by five ships of the 7th German Minesweeping Flotilla, and the German Com.- 
dominated the entrance to the German ports, had several remarkable features. This mander, Captain Roeggeler, using an overturned water-tank as a table, signed the 
was the first time for many generations that a British Admiral and British infantry surrender document. The present intention of the British is to dest: y every form of 
a company of Scots Guards—had taken over an island and used enemy warships for armament on the island and to evacuate, at least temporarily, the population 
the purpose. Rear-Admiral Muirhead Gould, naval commander in North-West Heligoland, taken by the British from the Danes in 1807, and formally ceded to 
Germany, travelled to Heligoland with a staff of gunnery and disarmament experts England in 1814, was ceded to Germany in 1890 in return for concessions made to 
in two German R-boats with German crews. The men of the Scots Guards were | Britain in East Africa. Now, for the time being at least, it is in British hands again 
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A NAZI TREASURE-HOUSE OF LOOTED ART IN ALLIED HANDS 
- “ : 
4 
; 
; 4 
a 
* x 
- 
F 
4 
set 
WHERE GOERING STORED HIS LOOT: THE CASTLE OF A TRAY OF VALUABLE ANTIQUE JEWELLERY, A TRAY OF #7 ze 
NEUSCHWANSTEIN, IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR_ FUSSEN; Be SNUFF-BOXES, AND AN ORNAMENTED SILVER CASKET, ALL 3 
BAVARIA, FOUND AT NEUSCHWANSTEIN. Z 2 
r —_ pees : eececes oo pecceees o0-+-03 0s scescccceestossesecesocecocececeseseccessesceses ood 
A MEMBER OF THE MONUMENTS, FINE ARTS AND 7 ; ONE OF THE PRICELESS OLD MASTERS FOUND IN THE 4 *% A CLOSE-UP- OF SOME OF THE BEAUTIFUL GOLD AND 7 = 
ARCHIVES SECTION OF THE SEVENTH ARMY EXAMINING + CASTLE: A FRAGONARD STOLEN FROM THE STERN & / ENAMEL SNUFF-BOXES WHICH GOERING HAD HIDDEN %& 
A TRAY OF ANTIQUE JEWELLERY. ; COLLECTION IN PARIS, t AWAY AMONG HIS OTHER LOOT. Z 
4 > = 
panes gengesesetesetessseseseseseseesesse: donccenccccesccecncccscessessesaee eceeece sccccccececccsccesossod 
; 
4 
H 4 
et 
i | 
; | 
Pm 
be peecceccccocecccse ee poco eeesesesesseSbesesesseseesessssse4 - 
THREE PICTURES OF GREAT VALUE—-THE ONE ON THE LEFT 1S A CHARDIN—STOLEN ALSO LOOTED FROM THE ROTHSCHILD COLLECTION DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATIO® i 
FROM THE ROTHSCHILD COLLECTION 5 OF FRANCE—GOLD AND HAND-PAINTED SNUFF-BOXES. : 
Men of the Seventh U.S. Army have unearthed Nazi loot ot untold value in the rightful owners. Besides this cache, there are said to be nineteen other depositories 
castle of Neuschwanstein, high in the mountains near the Bavarian village of Fussen. in these mountains, fourteen of them controlled by the United States authoritie:; 
Old Masters, antique jewellery, snuff-boxes, and other treasures pillaged by the and six by the Russians, but the largest of all is in a salt-mine overlooking the | 
Germans during their occupation of various European countries were discovered Loser plateau. There, all the works of art stolen. by Goering from Monte Cassino : 
Some come from museums, others from private collections, including the famous were found, together with the famed Ghent altar-piece and many priceless paintings ff 
Rothschild collection, and all are now being sorted out and will be returned to their by such masters as Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, Breughel, etc. 
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GENERAL LUCIUS CLAY. 
General Ciay, Deputy Military Governor 


















OF THE HIGH COMMAND AT 
Admiral Doenitz, self-styled successor to Hitler, 


GERMAN 


application is made for them by one or other 
Governments. 





ADMIRAL DOENITZ (CENTRE) LEAVING THE HEADQUARTERS 


stated by General Clay, Deputy Military Governor of Germany, 
“to be on the list of war criminals, held as prisoners of war until 


in Germany for General Eisenhower‘ 
who has recently stated that Admiral 
Doenitz is held as a war criminal, that 
the Flensburg ‘“‘Government”’ is not 
recognised and that its broadcasts would 
cease, was given his present appoint- 
ment by the late President Roosevelt 
at General Eisenhower’s request. 


FLENSBURG. 
has now been 


of the Allied 








KING LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS, WITH HIS WIFE, THE PRINCESS DE RETHY, TALKING } 
TO GENERAL PATCH (LEFT) AND LIEUT.-GENERAL HAISLIP (RIGHT). 


King Leopold, after his liberation by the U.S. Seventh Army from his nine months’ captivity in 
a German fortress, guarded by S.S. men, met Belgian political representatives at Salzburg. A 
statement has been issued by the Prime Minister, M. Van Acker, that the last weeks of captivity 
had affected the health of the King, although his condition was not serious, and that King 
Leopold had asked his brother, Prince Charles, to continue the Regency in the nation’s interest 
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CROWN PRINCE OLAV OF NORWAY SALUTING AS TWO NORWEGIAN GIRLS GREETING CROWN PRINCE 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM WAS PLAYED ON HIS OLAV, ON THE QUAYSIDE AT OSLO AFTER HIS 
ARRIVAL IN OSLO. ARRIVAL ON MAY 13. 







On May 13 Crown Prince Olav of Norway arrived at Oslo, having travelled from Britain in a destroyer 
The Crown Prince, who was dressed in British battle-dress, was accompanied by the Ministers of Defence, 
Justice, and Commerce and Lieut™-General Sir Archibald Thorne, and was greeted on arrival by Major- 


















AIR VICE-MARSHAL D. C. T. BENNETT, M.P. 
The Australian-born creator of the Pathfinder 
Force of the R.A.F. which revolutionised our 
bombing tactics, and at thirty-four the youngest 
man of his rank, Air Vice-Marshal Bennett has 


General R. Urquhart, commanding the First Airborne Division. 






Home forces and Allied parachute troops 








DR. ROBERT LEY. 
Dr. Ley, the German Labour Minister, when 
captured on May 16 by the Americans in the 
Berchtesgaden district, was dressed in pyjamas 
and had a four-days beard which he hoped would 
A notorious drunkard, he is the 


been returned unopposed as Liberal M.P. for lisguise him. 
Middlesbrough West. The vacancy was caused by reported inventor of the Nazi greetine, “ Heil 
the death of Mr. Harcourt Johnstone. Hitler,” and the title “‘ Fuhrer.” 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER R. M. BELL, M. 
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BRITISH BOOKS IN RUSSIA; 


ERNST KALTENBRUNNER 


The 0 a colt Se ter die THE SIGNING OF AN AGREEMENT FOR a 
e Newport (Mon.) by-election, cause yt . nae : . . , asad Chief of the Nazi Secret Service and Himmler 
OWING (L. TO EATED) M. GUSEV (sOVI s oO WALTE ut ‘ 
feath of Sir Reginald Clarry, Conservative Member SHOWING {L. TO R., SEATED) s ‘ ET AMBASSADOR), MR LTER MUTCHINGON right-hand man, Kaltenbrunner was captured by 
since 1935, has resulted in a victory by 2702 votes AND M.D. G, BORISENKO (TRADE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SOVIET UNION), the U.S. Third Army in a mountain chalet on + ; 
for Lieut.-Commander Bell (Cons.) over his I.L.P Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers), Ltd., have negotiated an agreement with Mezhdunarodnaya Loser plateau. He had atten pted disguise, 
pponent. Mr. Bob Evans, in a_briskly-fought Kniga, of Moscow, whereby books by British authors will become available to readers in Russia. The later admitted that he intended lying low be 
; +t 1 ; , - y ~ of ° ° al ny mr ) "*) del ni e 
struggle, in which, however, only S3 per cent. of books, translated and printed here, and then exported, will not be confined to Hutchinson publicatior beginning a campaign of sabotage and 4 
the electorate voted jemand for books representing int of view to the forces of occupation 


and will be chosen to satisfy the Russian 


the English ¢ 
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THE BIGGEST BRITISH AEROPLANE YET FLOWN: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF THE NEW ‘“* SHETLAND,” THE FASTEST FLYING-BOAT IN THE WORLD. 
1. Co-pilot ; 2. Captain; 3. Navigator; 4. Wireless Operator; 5. Engineer; 6. Upper bunks, hinged at cabin, 13 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. high; 17. Cloakroom; 18. Centre cabin, 14 ft. 3 in. by 11 ft. 6 in. 
hull side; 7. Auxiliary generating plants; 8. Forward mail compartment; 9. Promenade cabin or 7 ft. 6 in. high; 19. Lower bunks formed by outer seats; 20. Forward cabin, 14 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 
dining saloon, 13 ft. by 8 ft. by 7 ft. high; 10. Purser’s Office; 11. Entrance doors; 12. Aft mail by 7 ft. 6 in. high; 21. Kitchen and pantry, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. high; 22. Crew's 
and baggage compartment; 13. Dressing-room; 14. Clothes lockers; 15. Passengers’ w.c.s; 16. Aft w.c.; 23. Mooring gear compartment. 
A product of Short Brothers—the firm taken over by M.A.P.—the 58-ton “Shetland” was originally built as a long-range reconnaissance craft, but has been converted for civil flying, with comfortable 
+ accommodation for seventy-four passengers. Its four Bristol sleeve-valve radial engines produce a total of some 10,000 h.p., giving it a maximum speed of 267 m.p.h. and a range of more than 2000 miles. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND CELEBRATES VICTORY: A GENERAL QUISLING’S NEW HOME: A NORWEGIAN POLICEMAN MEN OF THE ROYAL WEST KENTS MARCHING THROUGH 
VIEW OF THE VICTORY PARADE IN BELFAST ON SUNDAY, ON GUARD OUTSIDE THE CELL HOUSING HIS COUNTRY’S THE STREETS OF MISSOLONGHI DURING RECENT 


MAY 13. ARCH-TRAITOR, VIDKUN QUISLING. ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. 





Some 3000 Service men and women, with members of other war organ- 
isations, took part in a Victory Parade through the streets of Belfast 
on Sunday, May 13. The parade followed a service in St. Anne’s 
Cathedral, at which the King was represented by the Duke of Abercorn. 


VE-DAY CELEBRATIONS IN LISBON: A CHEERING CROWD 
AND GIVING THE V-SIGN OUTSIDE THE BRITISH 


Our picture of a cheering crowd giving V-signs and waving flags outside the British Embassy in 

Lisbon on VE-Day is in ironic contrast with Portugal's two days of mourning for Hitler and the fines 

of up to £100 imposed on several Allied firms in Lisbon for not 

Institute's permission before granting two days’ paid VE-holiday to their Portuguese staffs. The crowds 
are reported to have celebrated for two days and nights. 


seeking the National Labour 


“In the days of his temporary glory under German rule, Vidkun 


Quisling, whose name became a sobriquet for all traitors, lived in 
regal style with a staff of servants. To-day lives in a cell in 
the State Prison at Mollergate, Oslo—and cleans it out himself! 


EMBASSY. 


The German submarine US32, 


In the island of Missolonghi, near Patras, where Byron died in 1824, 
the anniversary celebrations of the citizens’ brave exodus in 1826 
during the War of Independence were recently held for the first time 
in five years. Archbishop Damaskinos, the Greek Regent, was present. 





RAISING ALLIED FLAGS THE CARGO-CARRYING U-BOAT U5}32 LYING IN THE GLADSTONE DOCK AFTER HER 
ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL ON MAY 17. 


commanded by Fregatten Kapitan Otto Junker, 
surrendered and moved on instruction to Liverpool, was carrying a valuable cargo from the Far East 
110 tons of pure tin were being carried in the form of a false keel, while quantities of rubber, 
wolfram, molybdenum and quinine were carried inboard 

docking, but were then removed as prisoners of war 


which has recently 


The German crew remained on board during 
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THE KING AND QUEEN IN SCOTLAND; FAMOUS MILITARY LEADERS IN TOWN. 


inuiduadescesusesssscinanaetons 
THE KING AND QUEEN SEEN THROUGH THE WINDOWS 
OF THE CAR IN WHICH THEY DROVE TO THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT TO RECEIVE . VICTORY ADDRESSES 
ON MAY 17. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHED DURING A VICTORY 
TOUR OF EDINBURGH ON MAY 16. THE KING HAD 
JUST PLACED A WREATH IN THE SHRINE, SCOTLAND’S 
NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL. 
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IN -LONDON GENERAL EISENHOWER, SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE VIC- . ANOTHER OF AMERICA’S FAMOUS MILITARY LEADERS 
TORIOUS ALLIED ARMIES OF LIBERATION, CAUGHT IN CHEERFUL ’ WHO CAME TO TOWN TO CELEBRATE VICTORY WAS 
GENERAL PATTON, SEEN HERE SOON AFTER HIS ARRIVAL. 


GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY PHOTOGRAPHED 
AFTER HIS ARRIVAL ON MAY I5. HE HAD FLOWN 
WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER FROM GERMANY. MOOD AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN LONDON ON MAY I5. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY LEAVING THE NATIONAL GALLERY, TO WHICH THEY PAID A VISIT 7 FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY SMILING AT A CHEERING LONDON CROWD FROM THI 
AFTER RECEIVING VICTORY ADDRESSES AD THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT ON MAY 17. ; Z BALCONY OF THE MANSION HOUSE DURING HIS VISIT TO THE CITY ON MAY I6 


eet ete tee + Het ewe cece 
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London has had several opportunities of sharing its jubilation with the Royal Family Westminster, where the King received from the Members of both Houses of Parliament 
since VE-Day. On May 16 Scotland was able to share in these rejoicings during Addresses of Congratulation on the Victory in Europe, and replied to them. After 
a visit by the King and Queen to Edinburgh, where, accompanied by Princess this ceremony, the Royal Family visited the National Gallery. London has also seen 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, their Majesties attended a Thanksgiving Service many famous military leaders in happy mood since the defeat of Germany. Among 
at St. Giles’ Cathedral, and made a Victory tour of the capital, during which the those who arrived in town for private celebrations combined with official conferences 
King laid a wreath on the Scottish National War Memorial. On the following day were the Supreme Commander, General Eisenhower, Field-Marshal Montgomery, and 
their Majesties, who had retarned to London by night train, drove to the Palace of Generals Omar Bradley and George Patton 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY EXHIBITION OF PICTURES FROM LIVERPOOL. 





‘FINISH OF A RACE AT 

HOYLAKE, 1850” (OIL ON 

CANVAS) ; BY JOHN DALBY 
(FLORUIT 1840-1860.) 





“COUNT HENDRIK VAN DEN BERGH"’ (SEPIA STUDY) ; 
BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641). 





“EMMA PEGLER"’ (OIL ON CANVAS) ; 


“A SCOTTISH CANADIAN SOLDIER" (OIL ON CANVAS) ; 
BY ALFRED STEVENS (1817-1875). 


BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, R.A. (1878- ). 





“PARTRIDGE SHOOTING’ (OIL ON CANVAS); BY SAMUEL ALKEN “CIRCE AND SCYLLA" (OIL ON CANVAS); BY J. M. STRUDWICK 
(1784-1825). (1849-1935)- 

In our number of January 13 we showed a painting of Henry VIII. from the School | Walker Gallery, totalling 119 exhibits, on view at the National Gallery from May 15. 

of Hans Holbein the Younger; and in the number of February 10 a group of pictures | Apart from the intrinsic artistic merits of the collection, the history and policy of 

taken from the Holt Bequest to the Walker Gallery, Liverpool. These and the the Permanent Collection at the Walker Gallery are interesting. The Gallery itself 

the pages above are included in a loan collection from the | was the gift of Sir Andrew B. Walker to his native city and has been twice extended 


pictures we give on 
Continued opposite 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE WALKER GALLERY: 
NOW SHOWING AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Continued.’ 

by the generosity of various 
donors. The Permanent 
Collection was built up 
mainly by the profits of 
the annual exhibitions and 
in 1929 the Liverpool City 
Council began to make 
annual grants. Some 
fifteen years ago a new 
policy was laid down, with 
the limited objective of a 
collection which should 
trace the development of 
the British School from 
its earliest days. This 
policy has received very 
great assistance from a 
fund bequeathed by the 
late Lord Wavertree and 
also in especial by two 
notable bequests of pic- 
tures: first the Stone col- 
lection of sporting pic- 
tures; and secondly by 
the notable bequest of the 
late Miss Emma G. Hunt, 
containing classic exam- 
ples of Reynolds, Turner, 
Raeburn and Romney 
(illustrated in our number 
of February !0). Notable 
artists whose work is in 
the exhibition but not 
covered by our illustra- 
tions or mentioned above, 
include Lely, Reynolds, 
Stubbs, Morland, Steer, 
Sickert, Conder, de Wint, 
and a number of 
modern artists. Though 
some of the great names 
of British art are absent, 
notably Hogarth, Crome, 
Constable and Blake, this 
is nevertheless a fine and 
representative collection. 


(LEFT.) 

‘““MR. AND MRS. 
WILLIAM ATHERTON "’ 
(OIL ON CANVAS) ; 
BY ARTHUR DEVIS 
(1711-1787). 


(RIGHT.) 

** QUEEN ELIZABETH "' 
(OIL ON PANEL) ; 
STYLE OF 
NICHOLAS HILLIARD 
(1547-1619). 


“THE FAMILY OF SIR WILLIAM YOUNG" (OIL 


(LEFT.) 

‘ANN STIRLING "’ 
(OIL ON CANVAS) ; BY 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, 

R.A. (1756-1823) 


(RIGHT.) 
“SNOWDON, FROM 
LLYN NANTLLE”’ 
(OIL ON CANVAS) ; 
BY RICHARD WILSON, 
R.A. (1714-1782). 





ZOFFANY (1733-1810) 
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SIR REGINALD COUPLAND, AUTHOR OF “‘ WILBERFORCE,” 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Sir Reginald Coupland, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Beit Professor 
of Colonial History at Oxford University, and a Trustee of the 
National Portrait Gallery, was educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford. He was a 
member of Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
Mission to India in 1942, and 
the following year published a 
book entitled ‘“‘ The Future of 
India.”” Other publications in- 
clude “East Africa and Its 
Invaders,” “‘ The Exploitation 
of East Africa,” etc. 


(Portrait by Howard Coster.) 


GREAT many good, 
and a great many 
standard, books have 
been out of print for 
years. I should be much 
surprised (for example) 
were a reader to tell me 
that he had gone into a 
bookshop (not a second- 
hand bookshop) and 
asked for a copy of 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” 
and obtained one. It 
is therefore, I think, 
permissible, even on a 
page where, as a-rule, 
only new books are 
reviewed, to welcome a 
stray back to the fold. 
And a more timely stray 
than Sir Reginald Coup- 
land’s’ biography of 
William Wilberforce, 
“the Liberator of the 
Slaves,’’ could scarcely 
have been recovered. 
Twenty-four years have 
passed since the first 
edition was published ; 
here is the second; I 
doubt if twenty-four 
days will pass before a 
third is demanded, and 
how long it will take 
to satisfy the demands 
will probably depend op 
the passage of wood-pulp 
from the Baltic and 
esparto grass from the Mediterranean, and the 
release of a few printers and binders (for machines 
have long been standing idle) from the patriotic but 
prehensile and tenacious clutches of Mr. Bevin and 
the War Office. It is a noble book about a very 
noble man; and (like recent volumes by Mr. Arthur 
Bryant) it describes a period of British and European 
history in which men’s struggles and problems 
greatly resembled our own. 

It is also an easy and delightful book to read ; 
for its subject, whom his biographer thoroughly 
understands, was a man who net merely became 
a national hero because of his long and selfless fight 
to wipe out an abominable stain on the white man’s 
scutcheon, but the pleasantest company in the 
world. The lives of many reformers are often as 
bleak as their clothes and their chapels; they 
have usually one main idea, which excludes that 
sense of proportion on which a sense of humour 
depends, and they too often remind us of that old 
doggerel : 

If only the good were clever 
And only the clever were good, 

The world would be nicer than ever 
We thought that it possibly could. 


And they are always so dead certain that they are 
right (the world is full of them at this moment) 
that they regard anybody who differs from them as 
a deliberate scoundrel or a dull, sensual brute— 





* Wilberforce.” By Sir Reginald Coupland, K.C.M.G. Fellow 
of All Souls’, Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University of 
Oxford. With a Frontispiece. (Collins ; 12s. 6d.) 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE; FROM THE UNFINISHED PORTRAIT BY 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. (A detail from this picture forms the frontispiece illustration to the book ‘‘ Wilberforce.’’) 
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THE LIBERATOR OF THE SLAVES. 








“WILBERFORCE”: By SIR REGINALD COUPLAND, K.C.M.G.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


which doesn’t make for social harmony. But there 
are exceptions. The great Lord Shaftesbury was 
one: for all his earnestness a grand seigneur, learned 
in the classics and a temperate connoisseur of wine. 
Wilberforce was another. . Some of his colleagues 
in the Abolition Movement may have been reduced 
to grimness by their apostolic zeal and their bitter, 
heart-breaking fight against apathy, timidity, com- 
promise, and vested interest. But never he. He was 
brought up to riches and place—son of a cadet 
branch of an ancient Yorkshire family which had 
made a great fortune in trade. He was in Parlia- 
ment when just of age, like Pitt, who was at 
Cambridge with him. At Cambridge he was extremely 
sociable. A studious man who lived in the next 








WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, BORN IN HULL ON AUGUST 24, 
1759; DIED IN LONDON ON JULY 29, 1833. 
(An engraving from a model in wax by Miss C, Andras.) 


rooms to him used (when he was just raking out 
the fire and going to bed) to hear Wilberforce’s 
“melodious voice” calling to him to come and 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


talk. ‘‘ It was a dangerous thing to do,” said the 
hapless Gisborne, “‘ for his amusing conversation | 
was sure to keep me up so late that I was behind- 
hand the next morning.’’ Before very long he, 
whose horses had won races, who had played for 
high stakes (always with qualms) and frequented 
the grandest ballrooms, was ‘converted’”’ to 
Evangelicalism and awoke to the horrors of the slave- 
trade; thenceforward frivolity was abandoned, he 
never went near a theatre again, and he avoided 
parties whenever he could. But he couldn’t avoid 
parties, cards or dances altogether, and when he 
went he was the most popular man in the room, 
as charming and as small as Charles Lamb, whom 
in many regards he resembled. If he had to con- 
vert the world he 
simply had to mix with 
it to some extent. Also 
he was occasionally 
tempted. The cun- 
ningest appeal was made 
to him in middle-life 
by Madame de Staél. 
That romantic, blue- 
stocking _lion - hunter 
was determined to meet 
him, and a dinner was 
arranged. Wilberforce 
accepted. Then he re- 
pented and said he 
might come in after 
dinner. Then he said 
that he couldn’t even do 
that. The trump-card, 
as against a man like 
him, was played; he 
was reminded that he 
had promised.- That 
was enough. He went, 
and Necker’s daughter 
was captivated and 
astonished: for she 
found him not merely 
the saint she had ex- 
pected, but one of the 
most witty and elegant 
people she had ever 
met. 

Year after year, 
plugging away, he got 
by stages nearer his 
ultimate object of the 
total. abolition not 
merely of the slave- 
trade but of -slavery 
itself under the British 
flag. He died, having 
retired, worn out and 
old, from Parliament 
in 1833, just after the 
British Parliament had 
declared the emancipation of all West Indian 
slaves and paid the planters twenty millions as 
compensation : “ As it carried the noblest measure 
in its history the House of Commons did not 
forget the man who had done most to educate 
his country up to it. ‘When Mr. Wilberforce 
hears of it,’ said Stanley himself, in the course 
of these debates, ‘he may well exclaim, “ Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.””’ ‘Thank God,’ said the old crusader 
on the 25th, ‘that I should have lived to 
witness a day in which England is willing to 
give twenty millions sterling for the abolition of 
slavery!’”’ A few days later, ‘‘in an _ interval 
of consciousness, ‘I am in a very distressed state,’ 
he said to his son. ‘ Yes,’ replied Henry, ‘ but 
you have your feet on the Rock.’ ‘I do not 
venture to speak positively, but I hope I have.’ 
He did not speak again. There was one deep 
sigh, and about three o'clock on the Monday 
morning he died.” 

The book is the history of a man, of a move- 
ment, of a vital period—it is also, in some measure, 
a history of Pitt, Wilberforce’s closest friend, though 
sometimes removed from him by Pitt’s appalling 
burdens, which made him show a harder face than 
was natural to him. And, .in the midst of our 
present difficulties, domestic and foreign, it is an 
invigorator for the faint of heart. I don’t know 
much about re-educating Germany; but it would 
be no bad thing were this volume to be put in 
the hands of all young English people of an age 
to understand it: they would draw knowledge 
and strength from it. 


P.R.A., IN THE NATIONAL 
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Recipe for putting 





business on a higher plane 


Your wife will confirm (even if you don’t) that men are never 
satisfied with things as they are. Accles & Pollock recognise this by 

skilfully manipulating steel tubes capable of almost infinite adjustment 
to the problems of business men, Witness this ratchet tube which permits 
a Bren gun to be raised or lowered — proving : (a) that manipulated steel 
tubes can often eliminate the need for machining and (b) that Accles & 


Pollock elimjnate the need to look any further if you want to go higher. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK». mates « 7) 


Manipulators of Seamless Tubes in Stainless & other stee/s. Oldbury, Birmingham 
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MORE DEPENDABLE THAN EVER 








Among the many advances which will distinguish Austins 
after the war are: improvements to the oil circulation in the 
engine, giving better lubrication and longer life to bearings ; 


9 


lubricated timing chain with patented rubber tensioner; “softer 
rubber engine. mountings, all contributing to greater silence and 
durability; improved radiator, steering and gearbox and quieter, 
sturdier back-axle. In these and other ways, war-time experience 
will make the Austin more comfortable, more economical, more 
dependable than ever. 
%& The Austin post-war range will comprise 8,10, 12 and 16 h.p. 
cars—four-door saloons only, with choice of three colours. 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM (also Export Dept.) 
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Famous. QUEENS by 
| famous 


| “Masters. 





QUEEN CAROLINE 
OF BRUNSWICK 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
i (National Portrait Gallery) 















HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 

by } 
In her veins flowed royal blood, giving her the queenly 
distinction that commands loyalty. And similarly, in 
Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur"’ there are choice 
spirits, skilfully blended to give this sovereign Whisky 
that distinction of flavour which will claim your allegiance 
from the first sip. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 











AIRCRAFT & MARINECRAFT PROPELLERS-AERO AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT - AUXILIARY GENERATING PLANT 
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Expert Guidanee ' i 








No more expert guidance can be offered than 





the selection of “ Black & White” as a tonic. 


This skilfully blended fine old Scotch Whisky 


JUNE .. . WEYD-MONAT 


The Anglo-Saxon name for Fune was Weyd-monat, which describes the pasturing 
of cattle in.the fields not destined for winter fodder, These fields were too wet 
and rank for the purpose of hay-makings 

“We are advised that the Anglo-Saxon beasts did then weyd in the meadows, 
that is to say, go to feed there, and thereof a meadow is also in the Teutonic called 
a weyd, and of weyd we yet retain our word wade, which we understand of going 
through watery places, such as meadows are wont to be.” 

Wey d-monat was generally the month for hay-making, as shown in the illustration, 


The Anglo-Saxon Calendar presented by F. Perkins, Ltd., Peterborough. 


Perkins DIESEL ENGINES && 









relieves the strain and stress of the present time. 














HAWKER 





Good, pure, idioms 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


fnquities te: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTO-IBROX -GLASGOW. 


















OVERS E AS The end of 
SHIPPING | the Tirpitz 


When you call at Eancasters of Bomber Command scored 


PATONS 





HALIFAX their most spectacular success when 29 of 
Rae Gacan them flew to Tromso Fjord and dropped WOE &B Oo 
SAINT JOHN 12,000 lb. bombs:on the Tirpitz. Only S r 
New Brunswick a Lancaster could carry the bombload TAN er 
MONTREAL needed to sink this capital ship. As the i AY I: . 
PNR ib Lancaster took the lead in war Armstrong 7 sar 
VANCOUVER Siddeley cars will set the lead in peace. 
SINCE 1856 British Columbia 


The story behind the post-war 


scpeorrece=: ARMSTRONG SIDQELEY| 


Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices 


“In Bond” for passenger ond crew vse. a r AS 
WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
MACDONALD’S phe Aah 7s ora ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS . BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO.. LTD. 
SOLBOEEL LD EPO IIDC LEE ELE: EGE LLELELE ALLELES LATE, ORES alah aR aR os 














The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing lo war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Picese retum =——| ROE, SUITS 
BRYLCREEM | __ ensemetes 


in 
bottles when empty OUTHENTIC 
There is an acute shortage of bottles. 
So if you will return the empties to the | T i 4 E al & 


shop where you get your Brylcreem 


it will help us to keep up supplies. 
THANK YOU! 





“COUNTRY LIFE” £8 A REGISTERED NAME 


BRYLCREEM — The Perfect Hair Dressing. 











County Perfumery Co., Lr@ . 17-19. Strattord Place, London, Wi vreyds 813 
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Ihe Oniginil 
Wee’ Inilita APERITIF 


Served cold, it is a 






perfect Aperitif; with 






includ d. 
pinuding 3% each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


Ginger Ale it makes 


a refreshing drink. 





Taken straight, 
PRUHT is an 
ideal ‘ Pick- 


me-up.’ 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 









Ihe bad and overpriced toys you have 


been forced to buy were not ours 

We have been making guns, shells PER 
and aeroplanes, « , during the war y/ 
Soon we hope to be permitted to 6 
restart making PRI-ANG rOYS 

The » the f 


rade marks t Rf 


fi) Z Z 
Ai), \ Z Z | 
Sr S fae 2 MO0MWE g 

: ty +, wn VS one \\\\\\\ Gy Obtainabile 

BE & After duty — , nly throus? 


‘s a aco 
‘ a heer 
UNITY JUVENILE ia \ FROG MODE dealer 

CYCLES SNGLANO AIRCRAF | . 


TRI-ANG TOYS custanmme 15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION 








Lidigree Ge 
As A WITH A CHURCHMARN’S Wo. | 


CHURCHMAN'S No. | CIGARETTES, 10 for 13, 20 for 26 Proprietors: RAWLINGS & SONS 


LINES BROS. L T D. @sved by The Imperial Tobacco ampany (of Great Britain and Ireland). Led orn | (London) LTD. 


AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES LONDON $.W.i9 
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sensational in itself, but what a reminder of all we have learned to forget since the days of 1939. 
How good it looks! And yet it is just an ordinary pre-war B.S.A. of which thousands were 
on the road at the time, the pride of cycling enthusiasts. 

Displayed in even sharper contrast will be the breath-taking B.S.A. of the future, not only in 
splendour of appearance, but in design and value too ; for, remember, B.S.A. bicycles have been 
battle-tested on every front. 

Meanwhile, black B.S.A. bicycles are pulling their weight on the home front. Although scarce, 
they are still available at £8.19.5, including Purchase Tax—and they are still the best bicycle 


value obtainable. RSA BIicY CLES 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 11. 
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THE VAST, INVENTIVE ADAPTIVE, AND, IN| THE END, ALL-CONTROLLING POWER OF THE ROYAL NAVY”~THE PRIME MINISTER'S TRIBUTE IN HIS RECENT BROADCAST 


M ‘ the “ ‘ ya! Wavy ew iga avelir and a armed with 4 n. gu and with a speed of 36 Knot Another type lestroy ncluded, a shir e fan 

ra and any g at Triba ass, tr r being one of the improved type built anada and distinguished by her tower mast The Cutter were g y 
” U ® we t ast ere e ted ate stg ss a er gd guished se e he N h Africa 4 Ty ying t r 
. y are t ate . ! W re ! a 4 Pa lagsh e late apta W alke fl a, disting ed at warfa he N 
ting arg g z Navy "| Nort ea ry € by a ¢ Dance as with a e re | e ye ity w f f 

: a we 4 Tang and ~ 1 i 4 4 e pa fa y € r artist eged a the le egr 4 
y i ® M weeper, fitted t lea itisfactorily with the once-dreaded a ist and magnet mine Ss snow and tne Kang hammer her stem may 
F F g " King x a tilla the be erved The Mot T edo-Boats and Motor Gun-Boats are represented by two typical craft, these phenomenally fast little shir f the Light 
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WHICH FOR FIVE YEARS HAVE HELD THE SEAS AGAINST THE ENEMY 


DCAST THE VARIOUS SPECIALISED SHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FROM BATTLESHIPS TO MIDGET SUBMARINES, 


a i tal Forces possessing a magnificent war record ially manned by R.N.V.R ersonne ey have fough any a galla 4 aga imerically fast pply ru between Malta and braltar during that he i 

riginally iperior enemy forces, and have rendered much successful rescue work in all weather ndit led Light istal Forces are the Motor personnel, munit and f ! he was Known as the Flying We 
r snit Lau nes, or M.L.s the smallest raft in the Service in whic! rew ve t ird These tle aM how ea k g Valetta \ f t Minesw epe how beneat “ 

» North eorge V for mparative size have proved t be so versatile on their lawfu 2 that they are affectionately k wn a Maid fA Work the Castle 1 represent ttle at ’ it 

f th The A. and M. Minesweepers, M.T.B.s, M.G.B.s, and M.L.s are of wooder truct n the right background and centre the arious type f Finally, below the right foreground, the Submarine Pra eprese I | 

ia Aircraft-Carriers are depicted. Above are shown aircraft of the Fleet Air g th eaf " M r of the Two-Ma H in T ed t j he th ty ‘ ' 

B ay A bie a ang ar er Boat are OT the g ry r ¢ t t € Minela I ed f the sea ne ist five ex b t eM “ 
ie Light Abddie is highly spe ng hips a i probably th ‘ f € Welshma f e ye 4 ery and the ¢ a itr x powe the F y Navy 
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